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LIFE OF JOHNSON
Rousgeau castically,) "It seems, Sir, you have kept very a very good company abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes ! " bad man Thinking it enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing as to my gay friend, but answered with a smile, " My dear Sir, you don't call Rousseau bad company. Do you really think him a bad man ?" JOHNSON. " Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with you. If you mean to be serious, I think him one of the worst of men; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations have expelled him : and it is a shame that he is protected in this country." BOSWELL. " I don't deny, Sir, but that his novel may, perhaps, do harm; but I cannot think his intention was bad." JOHNSON. " Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove any man's intention to be bad. You may shoot a man through the head, and say you intended to miss him; but the Judge will order you to be hanged. An alleged want of intention, when evil is committed, will not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation, than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him work in the plantations." BOSWELL. " Sir, do you think him as bad a man as Voltaire ? " JOHNSON. " Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between them."
This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read many of Rousseau's animated writings with great pleasure, and even edification j had been much pleased with his society, and was just